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:  at  mihi  cura, 

Non  mcdiocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotes 
Atque  haurire  queatn  vitae  praecepta  beats. 

Hot.  Sat,  4. 

In  the  pro;;re3s  of  history  we  arc  often  sur¬ 
prised  to  observe  to  what  remote  causes  may 
he  imputed  the  most  seemingly  opposite  con¬ 
sequences.  What  in  its  origin  may  often 
he  attributeJ  to  accident  or  chance,  after  a 
lapse  of  time  is  with  more  justice  traced  as 
the  necessary  elfect  of  an  obvious  cause, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  recount  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  instances  during  the  dark  ages  where 
ev<»nts  during  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
in  the  wildness  of  conjecture  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  were  attributed  to  causes  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character  from  their  real  ones — and 
many  of  tliem  which  have  passed  unheeded 
and  unobserved  have  eventuated  in  some 
dreadful  catastrophe  or  some  singular  result 
calculated  for  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  later  ages.  The  irruption  of  Mount  Ve¬ 
suvius  during  the  reign  of  Titus  in  the  year 
71),  was  attended  w'ith  appalling  and  disas¬ 
trous  consequences,  and  dilTused  terror  and 
tlismay  liirough  the  neighboring  countries 
The  accidental  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justiniu  at  Arnalphi  in  tlie  twelfth  century 
was  as  unexpected  and  as  hopeless  in  that 
age  as  any  event  which  happened  to  the  civ¬ 
il  government.  But  who  of  those  who  es¬ 
caped  the  desolating  sweep  of  the  burning 
lava  of  the  dreadful  volcano  could  have  pre-l 
dieted  that  it  would  have  preserved  to  the 
posterity  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  rel¬ 
ics  of  ancient  magnificence  or  of  classic  treas¬ 
ure  in  its  almost  impenetrable  bed, — or  who 
could  have  anticipated  that  the  practice  of 
the  civil  law  should  have  become  so  univer¬ 
sal  and  the  stud  y  of  it  so  general  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  so  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  who  had  engrossed  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  practice.  The  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass,  an  instrument  of  so  simple  construction, 
the  art  of  printing,  and  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder,  that  powerful  engine  of  modern  tac¬ 
tics  which  has  so  completely  reduced  the  art 
of  combat  to  system  and  method,  could  nev¬ 


er  have  been  predicated  to  have  been  ot  such 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  later  ages.  To 
motlern  inventions  alone  we  are  not  wholly 
indebted.  In  the  moral  world  an  equipoise 
has  been  preserved.  The  art  or  science  of 
society  has  kept  pace.  The  foundations  of 
Hospitals  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  of 
colleges  and  seminaries,  of  science  and 
knowledge,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
R'lielioration  of  mankind,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  disseminating  their  beneficial  infiu- 
ence  upon  a  more  liberal  scale  than  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  human  ingenuity  could  hav^  im¬ 
agined  in  its  most  visionary  expectations. 
Among  societies  of  this  description,  there  is 
none  more  remarkable  for  its  accidental  as 
well  as  eccentric  institution  than  that  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  From  the  foundatiim 
of  this  singular  order  hy  Ignatio  Loyola  a 
visionary  fanatib  in  1540,  this  society  seems 
to  have  preserved  itself  amidst  the  most  con¬ 
vulsive  state  of  revolution,  and  to  have  es¬ 
caped  the  fate  of  its  monastic  orders  in  a 
manner  which  induced  a  belief  that  it  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  protection  of  supernatural  aid.  In 
the  artful  manner  with  which  its  founder  had 
ingratiated  his  scheme  with  Paul,  who  then 
possessed  the  Pontificate,  were  first  discov- 
vered  the  features  of  the  character  of  its  vo¬ 
taries  ;  and  perhaps  it  has  justified  the  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  usually  applied  to  ingen¬ 
ious  device.  Its  discipline  seems  not  ex¬ 
actly  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  other 
monastic  institutions,  inasmuch  as  they  en¬ 
joined  a  seclusion  from  the  world  and  its  pur¬ 
suits,  while  this  order  seemed  calculated  for 
ictive  exertion  and  countenanced  society  at 
large  as  the  field  of  action.  Its  members  are 
required  to  be  occupied  in  the  transactions 
of  mankind  from  their  influence  upon  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  court  the  acquaintance  of  the 
great.  Here  a  spirit  of  intrigue  is  infused 
into  the  character.  A  long  noviciate  must 
entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  order 
and  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  commences  their 
membership.  From  a  rigid  observance  of 
their  rules  and  their  undeviatinj:  obedience 
to  their  respective  heads  they  acquired  over 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  an  elevated 
rank,  and  as  they  exercised  an  unbounded 
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influence,  so  great  was  their  reputation  that  [at  present  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
they  obtained  the  superintendence  of  the  ed-  kingdoms.” 

ucation  of  its  youth,  and  were  confessors  to  2d.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
its  monarchs.  If  the  intriguing  spirit  of  middle  ages,  there  was  no  learning  and  very 
this  order,  and  the  undue  exercise  of  its  ac-  little  regularity  of  manners  among  the  par- 
cumulated  wealth,  has  encroached  upon  and  ochial  clergy — almost  every  distinguished 
been  obnoxious  to  the  condition  of  others  of  man  was  a  member  of  a  chapter  or  a  convent, 
an  opposite  persuasion,  an  acknowledge-  riie  monasteries  were  subjected  to  strict 
ment  is  due  to  them  for  their  proficiency  in  rules  of  discipline,  and  held  out  at  the  worst 
ancient  literature  and  polite  learning,  and  more  oppo.-tunities  for  study  than  the 
tbe  caltivatioii  of  the  sciences,  from  which  secular  clergy  possessed,  and  fewer  for 
lociety  have  derived  so  much  profit,  in  both  worldly  dissipation.  But  their  most  impor- 
hemispheres.  To  the  monastic  orders  do  tant  service  was  as  secure  repositories  for 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  Latin  Ian-  books.  All  our  manuscripts  have  been  pre- 
guage  in  the  purity  which  we  now  possess  it :  served  in  this  manner,  and  could  hardly  have 
The  following  extract  upon  this  subject  is  descended  to  us  through  any  other  channel, 
interesting  and  ingenious : —  3d.  Monasteries  would  probably  have  con- 

If  it  be  demanded  by  what  cause  iihap-  tributed  very  little  towards  the  preservation 
pened  that  a  few  sparks  of  ancient  learning  of  learning,  if  the  scripture  and  liturgy  had 
survived  throughout  the  long  winter  of  the  been  translated  out  of  latin  when  that  Ian- 
dark  sges,  we  can  only  ascribe  their  preser-  ctased  to  be  intelligible — every  ra- 

▼ation  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity .-r-  tional  principle  of  religious  worship  called 
Religion  alone  made  a  bridge  as  it  w'ere  for  such  a  change;  but  it  would  have  been 
across  the  chaos,  and  has  linked  the  two!  made  at  the  expense  of  posterity.  One 
periods  of  ancient  and  modern  civilization.!  might  presume  if  such  refined  conjectures 
Without  this  connecting  principle,  Europe  were  consistent  with  historical  outline,  that 
might  indeed  have  awakened  to  intellectu-|  the  more  learned  and  sagacious  ecclesiastics 
al  pursuits,  and  the  genius  of  recent  timeSj  of  those  times  tlepioring  the  gradua'  corrup- 
needed  not  to  he  invigorated  by  the  imita-lition  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  dangt»r  of 
tion  of  antiquity.  But  jhe  memorv  of  *ts  absolute  extinction,  were  induced  to 
Oreece  and  Rome  would  have  been  feebly  oh-!! maintain  It  as  a  sacred  language,  and  the  de- 
•erved  by  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  jPo^ilory  as  it  were  of  that  truth  and  that 
those'nations  miglit  have  excited  on  the  rc-|jscience  which  would  he  lost  in  the  baibar- 
turn  of  civilization  that  vague  sentiment  ofj  ^tjs  dialects  of  the  vulgar  ” 

speculation  and  wonder  with  which  men  —  — - - 

now  contemplate  Persepolis  or  the  Pyra-  for  the  minerviad. 

mids.  It  is  not  however  from  religion  sim-j  THE  LADIES’  P'KIEND— No.  4. 

ply  that  we  have  derived  this  advantage,  but  - 

from  religion  as  it  was  modified  in  the  dark  On  the  guUlance  of  the  Heart, 

ages.  Such  is  the  complex  reciprocation  of  Beware  of  the  delusions  of  the  lieart,  said 
good  and  evil  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi-  discreet  but  still  beautiful  step-mother  of 

dence,  that  we  may  assert  with  only  an.ap-  tfie  lovely  and  enthusiastic  Leonora  B - . 

parent  paradox  that  had  religion  been  more  [n  all  things  there  is  a  medium  to  be  ob- 
pure,it  would  have  been  less  permanent,  and  served  ;  but  more  especiallv  in  the  passion 
that  Christianity  has  been  preserved  bv  generally  termed  Lore,  the  reality  of  which 
means  of  its  corruptions.  The  sole  hope  for  is  ever  amiable.  But  there  exists  a  false 
literature  depended  upon  the  Latin  l«n-  specie.s,  mostly  of  luxuriant  growth,  which 
guage  ;  and  1  do  not  see  w  hy  that  should  not  sliould  always  be  guarded  against  as  the  sex’s 
have  been  lost,  if  three  circumstances  in  the  greatest  enemy.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all, 
prevailing  religious  system,  all  of  which  we  coquetrv  and  affectation  render  us  ri-^ 
are  justly  accustomed  to  disapprove,  had  not  diculous,  hut"  love,  without  reason  for  its  ha- 
conspired  to  maintain  it;  the  papal  suprem-  jg  capable  of  causing  an  afiriity  of  an- 
acy,  the  monastic  institutions,  and  the  use  ^uish  to  the  susceptible  heart ;  it  tlien  ho¬ 
of  a  Latin  liturgy.”  comes  a  fatal  destroyer  of  the  mind,  a  de¬ 

ist.  A  continual  intercourse  was  kept  up  grader  of  the  nobler  faculties  ;  it  weakens 
in  consequence  of  the  first  between  Rome  jthe  love  of  virtue,  and  by  degrees  lays  all 
and  the  several  nations  of  Europe ;  her  laws  things  but  itself  into  a  lethargic  slumber, 
were  received  by  the  Bishops;  her  legates  The  moth,  when  hovering  round  the  al- 
presided  in  councils  ;  so  that  a  common  Ian-  luring  fiame,  is  too  striking  a  resemblance  of 
guage  was  as  necessary  in  the  church  as  it  is'  those  incautious  females,  who,  in  the  sim^ 
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>licity  of  their  hearts,  trifie  on  the  precipice  inumberof  those  wbo^go  astray  ;  the.  light  dig- 
of  destruction  which  too  often  awaits  them.  Iseminated  round  them  unfolds  the  separating 
Or,  il  s(»  fortunate  as  not  to  be  precipitated  I  walls  of  the  different  virtues,  and  blends 
into  guilt,  they  have  the  extreme  intelicity  !theni  sweetly  all  in  one ;  no  longer  a  deli- 
of  seeing  every  former  prospect  of  happiness  cate  organization,  resembling  sensibility  or 
fade  from  before  their  eyes,  as  tlie  sun  re-  lively  passions,  arc  to  Ite  considered  as  evils, 
moves  his  golden  rays  from  the  sombre  united  now  as  promoters  of  the  general  good, 
shade  of  night.  VN  hen  once  a  deep  impres-  iLove.  with  this  class,  assumes  the  most  ele- 
sion  is  made  on  the  heart,  it  too  generally  ;gant  form,  not  farther  from  libertinism,  than 
remains  a  slave  to  its  object  forever,  even  ;that  chimerical  idea  of  the  brain,  formed,  as 
though  no  suitable  return  should  he  made  ;  |if  were,  only  for  the  heart's  torment,  often 
some,  it  is  true,  require  a  correspondent  af- ^ignorant  of  its  own  wishes,  and  possessing 
fection  to  keep  their  own  alive  ;  out  others,  notldngbut  folly  for  its  basis.  Enthusiasm 
those  wiiose  attachments  are  ot  a  njore  gen-  is  seldom  attached  to  well-regulated  minds  | 
crous  or  persevering  nature,  continue  en-  its  pimr  deluded  visionaries  generally  find 
slaved,  though  no  enlivening  ray  of  hope  love  composed,  not  of  every  thing  delightful, 
should  dawn  on  them  ;  apparently  resein-  as  you  a  few  minutes  ago  supposed,  but  of 
bling  the  gilly-flowcr  of  winter,  which  hesi-  womiwood  deeply  tinctured  with  gall.  Such 
tates  not  to  bloom  through  that  inclement  often  admire  virtue  pronounce  her  all  beau- 
seuson,  unmindful,  as  it  were,  ot  the  cruel  tiful  as  the  morning,  yet  want  steadiness  to 
tutVetings  of  the  north.  But  how  disconsolate,  follow  her  footsteps  ;  hold  Vice,  whatever 
my  dear  Leonora,  must  be  the  situation  of  ihe  garb  she  may  choose  to  assume,  as  detes- 
such  a  heart,  and  liow  evidently  does  it  show  table,  yet  suffer  their  unwary  hearts  to  be 
.the  indispensable  necessity  of  keeping  a  wa-  caught  in  a  snare. 

ry  eye  on  so  unruly  a  part,  whicli,  if  once  shall  I,  Leonora,  eive  you  the  last,  and 
allowed  to  get  a  predominancy,  generally  once  beautiful  Laura  as  an  example.  Once 
dismisses  its  most  (aithful  advisers  lioiii  ol-  daughter  of  sensibility,  but  now 

.  her  heart  is  dead  to  feeling ;  the  cold  earth 

Nothing  temls  so  much,  except  real  rellg-  now  become  her  pillow;  her  form  rests 
ion,  to  the  guidance  of  the  heart,  and  conse-  m  the  grave,  ki  childhood,  Laura  was  the 
♦juently  to  the  true  elevation  of  the  sex,  us  delight  of  her  idolizing  parents,  vvhopromis- 
an  enlightened  education.  You  have  had  no  themselves  great  felicity  from  the  many 
pains  spared  in  yours  ;  every  means  has  been  amiable  traits  they  saw  dawning  in  her  in- 
pursued  not  merely  to  make  you  a  thshiona-  fant  mind.  Even  then  had  the  big  tear  of 
Me,  which  at  best  means  but  little,  hut  rath-  jsensibility  coursed  down  her  cheek,  and  the 
er  an  accomplished  and  useful  female  char- of  sympathy  swelled  her  susceptible 
acter.  While  yet  a  child,  your  little  hands  jkeart.  At  an  age  when  the  character  is  sup- 
were  taught  to  do  menial  offices  for  ihechil-  jpoged  to  be  formed,  she  supported  a  part  in 
dren  of  penury  and  wretchedness;  you  were  L  drama  that  required  Herculean  pow- 
taught  to  prepare  clothing  and  food  tor  the  jers  to  sustain,and  support  it  she  did  in  such  a 
tattered  and  weary  ;  lessons  on  humanity  manner  as  to  receive  the  loudest  and  united 
and  humility,  those  delightful  sister  virtues,  Ippmdits  of  the  surrounding  audience.  Nev- 
vyere  constantly  given  you,  and  dully  prac-  ^|.  caused  a  sigh  in  the  bosom 

tised  in  your  view.  ^  jjf  ^  friend,  from  disobedience,  or  follies  nat- 

You  had  an  early  ear  for  music ;  that,  and  u,.a|  to  youth  ;  but,  alas,  in  an  ill-timed  hour 
the  more  elegant  kind  of  needJe-work,  will  her  evif  genius  had  the  ascendancy  ;  she  be- 
not  only  prove  preventatives  against  idle-  came  an  Mqect  for  the  finger  ot* scorn  to  (mint 
ness,  that  destroyer  of  the  mind,  but  will  to ;  indecency  was  affixed  to  her  character, 
keep  you  troin  looking  for  amusement  in  a  fioj.  could  she  lean  on  innocence  as  a  support 
crowd,  where  it  is  seldom  ffiund  by  the  good  against  the  world’s  contumely.  Where  self- 
and  rational;  while  drawing  and  painting  approbation  had  been  went  to  display  it^. 
enlarge  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart,  for  Istaiidai-d  with  all  the  boldness  of  conscious 
in  tracing  and  admiring  the  beauties  of  na-  innocence,  self-accusation  appeared  as  w’ith 
ture,  you  will  learn  to  love,  as  the  poet  ex-  bold  front  of  an  enemy  which  w'ould  not 
presses  it,  nature’.s  God.  There  are  plea.s-  repulsed,  and  in  its  train  introduced  Des- 
urcs,  my  beloved  Leonora,* that  demand  no  pair,  whose  sooty  habiliments  despoiled  the 
usury  ;  may  the  pursuits  of  your  heart  be  tenement,  unmaiitled  Hope,  and  turned  her 
ever  as  innocent.  a  fugitive  to  return  no  more  :  all  of  which 

Women  who  have  the  happiness  of  pos-  is  the  eftect  of  a  mind,  from  nature  and  ed- 
•essing  cultivated  minds,  are  seldom  of  theHucation  highly  enthu.siastic.  Her  heart,  her 
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affectionate  heart,  had  drawn  to  its  centre  t 
the  warmth  intended  by  nature  for  the  cir- 
culatiim.  of  the  animal* fluid  ;  it  was  warm 
as  the  K*ryptian  sun,  but  her  mind  was  chaste 
as>  the  snow  of  Nova  Zeinbla  ;  wrapt  in  en¬ 
thusiasm,  she  became  the  hapless  victim  of 
credulity. 

Could  rivers  of  tears  have  atoned  for  her 
fall  from  virtue,  long  ere  she  departed  from 
life  would  they  have  been  obliterated  from  the 
page  of  memory  ;  but  the  world,  my  beloved 
Leonora,  loves  to  record  the  frailties  of  their 
nrighbors,  especially  where  the  object  is  not 
a  favorite  one,  with  a  pen  of  adamant :  a  ntel- 
ancholy  truth,  which  evince^  the  necessity 
there  exists  for  the  youthful  female  to  choose 
Wisdom  for  her  inonitress,  and  banish  the 
fervor  of  imagination.  The  enthusiastic 
Laura,  by  one  unguarded  moment,  lulled  to 
sleep  by  confidence,  awoke  to  despair,  and 
secured  to  herself  a  bitterness  that  continued 
to  flourish,  even  until  the  latest  moment  of 
her  existence.  Sensible  of  having  erred,  the 
big  pang  of  agony  laboured  at  her  heart;  her 
friends  spoke  of  pardon  and  peace,  but  deli- 
caev,  wounded  delicacy^  admitted  not  the 
latter. 

It  IS  not,  said  she,  a  little  time  before  her 
decease  ;  it  is  not  the  contempt  of  my  own 
sex  wounding  as  it  may  be,  that  1  find  th*- 
most  mortifying,  among  whom  are  many 
classes :  some  striving  to  raise  up  the  fallen  : 
others  to  destroy,  by  slander,  those  whom 
they  believe  more  praise-wortliy  than  them¬ 
selves  :  no,  the  barb  that  gores  deepest  next 
to  the  consciousness  of  having  offended  Him 
who  made  me,  is  the  look  and  manner  with 
which,  since  my  fall,  I  have  been  generally 
regarded  by  the  other.  A  shower  of  tears 
falling  over  her  pale  face  stopped  her  utter¬ 
ance,  and  die  grave  in  a  few  days  hid  her 
from  the  look  of  licentiousness.  In  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  mind,  Leonora,  reason,  triumphed 
over  by  the  imagination,  retires  to  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  becomes  an  idle  spectator.  Hut 
if  not  ordered  back  to  her  standard,  as  she 
hears  a  high  and  important  office  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  human  mind,  confusion,  with  In¬ 
sanity  in  her  train,  will  unavoidably  pursue. 

While  the  heart  turns  on  an  earthly  axis, 
it  must  be  variously  affected,  as  all  terres- 
tial  objects  on  which  it  relies  for  happiness 
are  liable  to  decay.  Hence.my  beloved  Leo¬ 
nora,  the  superiority  of  that  religion  your  ex¬ 
cellent  deceased  mother  took  such  pains  to 
distil  into  your  infant  mind.  That  immoveable 
anchor  of  the  soul  is  the  best  safegard  against 
the  impulses  of  the  passions,  against  the  de¬ 
lusions  and  miseries  of  life.  But  even  in  Re¬ 
ligion,  beware  of  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand, 


and  a  dull  conformity  on  the  other  ;  for  that 
religion  which  springs  not  from  a  regenera¬ 
ted  heart,  can  never  be  accepeubie  to  an  all¬ 
wise  and  perfect  Creator. 


MAD^M  GUYOK. 

Johanna  Mary  Bouviers^  tie  la  Mothc  Guy- 
ton,  the  friend  and  preceptress  ot  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Fenelon,  Archhishup  of  Camhray,  at  sev¬ 
en  years  of  age  was  sent  to  the  convent  of 
Ursulines,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
half  sister  by  blood.  The  sensibility  of  her 
constitution  and  temper,  aided  by  the  im¬ 
pressions  received  in  a  monastic  life,  gave 
her  an  early  propensity  to  enthusiasm,  and 
a  invstic  kind  of  devotion.  The  confessor 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of  Charles  1. 
struck  by  the  character  and  ardour  of  the 
young  devotee,  presented  her,  when  scarce¬ 
ly  eight  years  of  age,  to  the  queen  ;  who, 
hut  for  the  resistance  of  her  parents,  who 
chose  not  that  she  should  leave  the  convent, 
would  have  retained  her  in  her  family. 

Johanna,  as  she  advanced  towards  matu- 
i  rity,  was  desirous  of  taking  the  veil,  but  was 
j  over-ruled  by  her  father,  who  obliged  her  to 
give  her  hand  to  a  country  gentleman.  At 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  she  was  left  a 
widow,  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  of 
avhom  she  was  appointed  sole  guardian.  The 
first  years  of  her  widowhood  she  devoted  to 
the  regulation  of  her  domestic  affairs,  the 
education  of  her  children,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  fortune;  in  which  employ¬ 
ments  she  discovered  great  activity  and  ca¬ 
pacity.  By  these  occupations  she  was  not 
however  diverted  from  conforming  to  the 
ceremonials  of  the  C'atholic  church,  which 
she  continued  to  observe  with  a  rigorous 
austerity. 

In  the  midst  of  her  domestic  duties  and 
laudable  cares,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  spiritual  impulse ;  and,  under  the  delu¬ 
sions  of  heated  imagination,  abandoned  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  w  ith  the  duties  and 
occupations  of  her  sex  and  station,  to  deliv¬ 
er  herself  up  to  sublime  chimeras.  Quitting 
the  situation  in  which,  with  tranquility  and 
reputation,  she  hitherto  resided  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  her  family,  she  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  she  formed  an  acquaintance  with  M. 
d’Arantlion,  bishop  of  Geneva,  by  whom  she 
was  prevailed  upon  to  go  into  his  diocese,  in 
order  to  perfect  an  establishment  founded 
by  him  at  Gex,  for  the  reception  of  newly' 
converted  catholics.  Having  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  bishop,  she  took  willi  her 
to  Gex  her  daughter.  Tlic  parents  of  mad- 
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ame  de  Guyon,  some  time  afiorwanis,  de-|j  the  convent,  who  repi*esente4i  her  case,  and 
niafided  ot  her  a  resijrnation  of  her  office  ofi  the  hardsliips  she  had  suffered,  lo  iniiilaiiie  de 
guardian  to  her  children,  together  with  theiri  iMaintenoo,  who  pleaded  her  cause  with  the 
Vurtone?.  She  readily  complied  with  tnis  re- iking,  and  bv  whom  she  was  afierwardi*  put- 
quest,  and,  reserving  for  her  ovvn  subsis-||ronised,  and  introduced  at  vSt.  Cyr.*  . 
tence  only  a  moderate  pension,  consigiieil  |j  Soon  after  her  liberation  from  confinement, 
over  to  her  familv  the  remainder  of  i»Qr  pro- jjniadame  Guyon  was  uitnKlnced,  hy  theduch- 


perty.  The  community  of  Gex,  oliacrving 
Ijcr  liberality,  entreated  their  hishop  to  pro-  j 
pose  to  madame  Guyon,  tliat  !«*he  slmuld  be-  | 
stow  a  pension  on  tlieir  house,  anil  thereby 
constitute  herself  its  superior.  Her  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  proposition,  on  a  ph'a  of  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  I  emulations  ol' the  comnui-j 
nity,  gave  offence  to  llie  sisierhood  and  «hcir| 
patron,  by  whom  she  was  desired  to  quit  the 
house. 

Thus  circumstanced,  she  retired  to  the 
Ursulines  at  'fhoiion,  wlu-nce  she  proceeded 
to  Turin,  and  tlience  to  Grenoble  :  at 
length,  by  tlie  invitation  of  tlie  bishop,  who 
venerated  her  fiiety,  she  retired  to  Verceil. 
After  an  absence  of  five  vears.  sl^e  returiied 
to  Paris,  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  with  a 
view  ol  procuring  medical  aid.  During  her 
wanderings  she  had  composed  two  tracts. 

Lc  Moifcn  court  ct  tres  facile  de  faire  Omt- 
son  and  Le  Continue  des  Cantiques  dc  Sal- 
omon  interprctc  seloji  le  Scn.<i  'rhesj‘ 

proiluctioQS  were  printed  at  Lyons,  with  a 
licence  of  approbation.  Her  irreproacha¬ 
ble  conduct,  added  to  the  novelty  and  at-  j 
traction  of  her  doctrines,  which,  with  a  se¬ 
ductive  refinement,  recommended  prayer, 
contemplation,  and  divine  love,  as  the  sum 
and  substance  of  religion,  procured  her  many 
converts.  The  principles  of  madame  Guy¬ 
on,  which  savoured  of  the  Platonic  philoso¬ 
phy,  dilfused  thernstdves  daily,  under  the 
do riomimtion  of  quietism,  through  a  city 
characterised  by  its  love  of  novel  specula¬ 
tion.  Letters  from  the.  provinces  in  which 
she  had  resided,  complaining  of  the  spread 
and  fascination  of  her  doctrines,  completed, 
by  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the  rnnltitude. 
the  popular  delusion.  The  church,  alarmed 
by  a  heresy,  wliich,  striking  at  the  root  (»f 
ceremonial  devotion,  seemed  to  threaten  its 
foundation,  prepared  to  resist  the  adversa¬ 
ry's  attack.  Failver  de  ia  Combe,  a  Barna- 
hite,  and  confessor  to  madame  (iuyon,  was 
the  first  wlio  suffVred  persecution.  The 
foundress  herself  was  the  next  victim  She 
was  confined,  by  an  order  from  the  king,  in 
the  convent  dcs  Fillcs  de  la  Visitation,  wlvere. 
having  been  strictly  interrogated,  she  was  de¬ 
tained  by  order  of  M.  Marlai,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  during  eight  months.  Her  deliver¬ 
ance  was  at  length  effected  throngii  the  good 
offices  of  madamc-Miranion,  the  superior  of 


kiss  of  Bethune,  to  tlie  abbe  Feiieton,  \he  cel¬ 
ebrated  author  of Tclemaquef'  who  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  refinement  of  her  doctiines,  be¬ 
came  her  admirer,  disciple,  and  friend.  By 
the  ilnkesdc  Chevreu.^e  ik  Beauv-illiers,  men 
of  merit  and  talents,  she  was  also  distinguish¬ 
ed  ;  while  thus  powerfully  supported,  her 
fame  was  diffused  thro»ghout  the  kingdom. 
I,adics  ot  the  first  rank  and  distinction  aban¬ 
doned  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  this  new  proplietess  ;  wliose  pre¬ 
cepts  were,  by  the  graces  of  her  person,  and 
t!ie  insinuation  of  her  unkuiers,  rendered  pe-^ 
culiar  V  seductive  and  alluring. 

'The  cry  of  heresy  w  as  again  raised  by  the 
church,  which,  by  its  aiiaihem.as  and  al.tjan, 
gave  importance  to  the  sect  which  it  soiig'^t 
to  crush.  Madame  Clujon,  thus  critically 
situated,  'vas  persuaded  by  her  friends  to 
submit  hcr^  cause  and  her  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux  ;  w  ho,  af^er 
perusing  her  pamphlets  and  paj)ers,and  hold¬ 
ing  with  tlie  author  a  confep'nce  on  llieir 
contents,  declared  bis  satisfaction  ;  in  proof 
I  of  which  he  communicated  wiih  her  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  charity.  The  fury  of  the 
church  was  however  not  allayed  ;  and  an 
order  was  procured  for  the  re-eXiimination 
of  t}»e  productions  of  madame  Guyon  ;  who 
in  the  mean  time  retired  at  the  request  of  the 
bishop,  to  the  convent  of  Meux.  M.  Bosqu¬ 
et  was  at  the  head  of  the  examination,  to 
whom  was  joined  the  bishop  of  (’lialoos  (af¬ 
terwards  cardinal  de  Noailles.)  with  M. 
'Pranson,  superior  of  the  society  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  and  lastly,  M.  Fenelon.  At  the  end 
ofsix  months,  thirty  articles  were  drawn  up 
by  the  commissioners,  to  wbicb  four  were  mi¬ 
lled  h>  M.  Fenol  jn,  to  prove  the  harmless** 
ness  of  Quietism,  and  calm  th.e  fears  of  tl.c 
church.  The  wiiole  thirtv-four  at  tides  were 
signeil  by  all  the  examiners.  .Madame  Guy¬ 
on  also,  at  the  instance  of  the  bishop  of 
M  eaux,  put  her  signature  to  the  articles: 
she  likewise  signed  a  suhmis.sion  to  a  cen¬ 
sure  passed  hy  the  lushop,  in  the  preceding 
April,  against  her  printed  tracts;  by  which 
she  declared,  that  she  had  never  meant  to 
advance  any  thing  contrary  to  the  (’atholic, 
apostolic,  and  Roman  church.  To  tliis  tlie 

**  \  convent  erected  by  madame  do  Mainlenon, 
for  the  educ-atidn  of  the  daiuyhtcr?  of  l!-.o  jicorno- 
'  hijitv. 
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hlshop  subjoined  an  attestation,  purporting, 
that  in  consequence  of  these  submissions, 
and  the  good  testimony  that  had  been  given 
of  madame  Guyon,  during  a  six-month^s  res¬ 
idence  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  de  Meaux, 
he  was  satisfied  with  her  conduct,  and  had 
continued  her  in  the  participation  of  the  ho¬ 
ly  sacrament,  &c.  Thus  acquitted,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  finding  safety 
and  repose. 

But  the  rage  of  bigotry  was  not  yet  ex- 
Tiausted ;  li.'adame  Guyon  became  involved 
in  the  persecutions  of  the  archljishop  of  Cam- 
bray  ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
"whence  she  was  removed  to  the  convent  of 
Thomas  a  Girard,  and  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  Bastile.  Here  she  underwent  many 
rigorous  examinations,  and  continued  a  cap¬ 
tive  till  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  clergy  of  France,  w  hen  no  evidence 
appearing  against  her,  she  was  once  more 
restored  to  liberty. 

This  w'as  her  last  public  appearance,  after 
which  she  visited  her  children,  and  settled 
near  them  at  Blois.  The  remaining  twelve 
years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  obscurity, 
and  in  the  private  indulgence  of  harmless 
reveries,  to  which  opposition  only  had  given 
importance  The  walls  of  her  chamber,  the 
tables  and  furniture,  were  covered  with  her 
numerous  verses,  wd\icli,  formed  into  acol- 
lectioft,  were  printed  after  her  death,  in  five|| 
Tolunies,  entitled  “  Cartvfues  Spirituels^  ou  d’’ 
Kmblemes  stir  V Amour  diving  She  also  left 
twenty  volumes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-j 
inent ;  with Rejlexions  et  Explications  con- 
cernunt  la  Vie  interieure  “  Discours  Chre- 
tiens,'^^  in  two  volumes  ;  letters  to  several  per¬ 
sons,  in  four  volumes;  her  Life,  written  by 
herself,  in  three  volumes ;  a  volume  of  Visita¬ 
tions,  and  two  volumes  of  Opuscules. 


PRONOUN  “  HiS.” 

IIEARYL! — Whereas  sundry  persons  have,  in 
an  unjust,  unauthorized  &  ungrammatical  manner, 
taken  upon  them  to  vitiate  my  orthoepy,  uttering  me 
in  the  uncouth  and  unacknowledged  shnpe  of  his- 
aen,” — and  wdiereas  the  practice  is  of  long  standing 
and  has  exercised  my  patience  and  forbearance 
quite  too  much : — 

Therefore,  I,  the  Pronoun  “  His,”  do  hereby 
make  my  firm  protest  against  said  vitiation  ;  and  I 
•do  enjoin  all  persons,  who  desire  my  assistance  in 
communicating  their  thoughts,  to  call  me  by  my 
right  name  and  give  roe  my  due  pronunciation  ; 
otherwise  lam  resolved  not  to  be  understood; — j 
of  which  let  all  men  take  notice  and  fjovern  them-! 

V  L 

■selves  accordingly.  Proxoux  HIS,  '  ' 


POR  niE  MIWERVIAD, 

^^oo^AAJyA,^^o. 

“  Come  let  us  range  the  Jieldt  together  and  pluck 
each  one  a  tctld  briar  rose^  a  lily  or  a  sprigs  and 
ticist  a  nosegay  for  our  gentle  guests,'*'* 

Mr.  Editor — Under  the  above  head,  I  propose 
to  send  you,  from  time  to  time,  the  remarks  and 
observations  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  in¬ 
genious  1>R.  Moore;  the  learned  author  of  Ze/wco, 
View  of  Sotieky  and  Manners,  Sec.  The  Doctor  was 
a  man  of  much  wit  and  great  erudition; — of  un¬ 
bounded  benevolence  of  heart,  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world. — He  was  designated  as 
the  sagacious  painter  of  men  and  manners  ;  indeed, 
as  has  been  proved,  he  held  no  common  pencil  as 
an  artist,  and  his  portraits  were  hit  off  with  singu¬ 
lar  felicity  and  truth ; — The  family  of  Dr.  Moore, 
were  nearly  as  remarkable  as  himself: — John,  his 
eldest  son,  attained  the  rank  of  Major  General^  and 
gained  an  imperishable  laurel  in  the  archives  of 
war.  He  w'as  idolized  as  a  man  and  worshiped  as 
a  soldier.  He  expired  upon  the  bleeding  waste 
of  Corunna,”  covered  with  glory.  Paine,  our  A- 
merican  bard,  has  sung  his  requiem,  and  woke  a 
lamentation  well  worthy  the  echoes  of  his  harp.— 
Janies^  his  second  son,  w'as  a  distingi'ished  surgeon 
of  great  akill  and  ability  in  London,  and  was  an 
author  as  well  as  his  father,  having  published,  a 
few  years  since,  two  elementary  works,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  tbe  faculty,  and 
signalized  him  in  the  belle  lettres,  as  well  as  in 
his  profession.  Gt'aliam^  who  entered  early  in  tbe 
navy,  was  made  in  1803,  a  post  captain,  and  after¬ 
wards  promoted ; — he  gave  proof  of  his  bravery  ; 
when  on  board  the  Melampus  of  36  garis,  he  en¬ 
gaged  and  took  the  Ambuscade  of  40  in  1798 — it 
being  one  of  the  squadron  destined  to  invade  Ire¬ 
land.  Francis  was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  sit¬ 
uation  and  retnrned  to  Loudon,  from  the  continerd, 
honored  and  respecleo  for  his  talents  as  a  5taf';.sman 
and  assiduity  as  a  man  of  business.  Charles^  of 
promising  and  agreeable  mauiier.s,  entered  '.Me  hon¬ 
orable  society  of  Lincoln's  Inu,  as  a  student  at  law 
and  has  since  been  called  to  the  bar,  w-here  he 
sustains  the  dignity  of  his  calling  and  preserves  u:i- 
sullied  the  honors  of  his  family. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  .select  from  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  miscellaneous  works  cf  Uie  Doctor,  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  genius  • 
as  they  w  ill  be  viewed  as  containing  much  pith, 
originality,  sound  judgment  and  sterling  wit,  no 
apology  will  be  considered  necessary  by  their  ia- 
troductiun  iu  some  o!  your  succeeding  numbers. 
UTILITY  OF  BOOK?. 

It  ran  be  h.ardly  conceived  how  life  short  as  it  is, 
can  be  passed  without  many  intervals  cf  tedium^ 
bv  those  who  have  not  their  bread  to  cam,  if  tbev. 
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could  not  call  rn  the  as»}i)taTioc  of  our  worthy 
friends,  the  Books  : — They  can  be  enjoyed  in  the 
worst  weather  varied  as  wu  please,  obtained  in 
solitude,  and  instead  of  bluntings,  shut  pen  the  un> 
derstanding;  but  the  most  valuable  effect  of  a 
taste  for  reading  is,  that  it  often  preserves  us  from 
bad  company  • — For  those  are  not  apt  lo  go,  or  re¬ 
main  with  disagreeable  people,  who  are  always 
certain  of  a  pleasant  party  at  home. 

BIG  BOOKS. 

The  smalhi^ss  of  the  size  of  a  book  is  always  its 
own  recomnocudation ;  as  on  the  contrary  the  laige- 
nesif  of  a  book,  is  tts  own  disadvantage,  and  the 
terror  of  learning.  A  big  book  is  a  scare  crow  to 
the  head  as  well  as  to  the  author,  student,  buyer 
and  seller ;  and  also  a  harbour  for  ignoranct.  Small 
books  seem  to  pay  a  deference  to  the  reader's 
quick  and  great  understanding;  large  books,  to 
mistrust  his  capacity,  and  to  cunhne  his  time  asj 
well  as  his  intellects. 

MALICE, 

When  iutroduced  by  genius  and  wit,  is  often  tol¬ 
erated  on  account  of  the  respect  due  to  the  intro* 
diicers ;  but  when  the  wretch  comes  alone,  or  is 
accompanied  by  dullness,  which  often  happens, 
she  will  be  expelled  with  infamy,  from  all  good* 
company. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS, 

Which  sink  into  the  heart,  and  form  the  charac-' 
ter,  never  change.  He  who  is  reserved,  ileceitful,  i 
cruel  or  avaricious  when  a  boy,  will  not,  in  any 
future  period  of  life,  become  open,  faithful,  com¬ 
passionate  or  geneTouf. 

INSOLENCE, 

Raises  stronger  indignation  than  even  injustice; 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  pride  is  less 
wounded  by  the  one  than  the  other.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  continual  observance  of  little  attentions 
makes  more  friends  than  real  services.  Real  ser¬ 
vices  relieve  our  wants,  attentions  flatter  our  pride  ; 
^•our  wants  are  removed,  our  pride  remains. 
RICLIGION. 

Honesty  is  not  always  considered  as  essentially 
connected  with  Religion.  Tiie  vulgar  mind  can¬ 
not  imagine  that  God  is  not  better  pleased  with 
ceremonial  parade  than  simpH  fair  dealing  of  men 
with  each  other.  The  speediest  way  of  convinc¬ 
ing  the  multitude,  is  by  inflaming  their  passions. — 
It  is  generally  fruitless  and  always  not  safe  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  persuade  them  that  their  ceremonlos  of 
religion  are  of  little  profit  without  probity. 
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TO  THE  NOVELIST. 

Mr.  F.DiTon, 

Sir — IfT  may  be  permitted  to  advance  an  oy>in- 
ion,  and  offer  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Nov¬ 
el  writing  and  reading,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  me 
to  transmit  them  to  the  public  ihrongh  your  medi¬ 
um.  I  read,  and  have  re^id,  a  great  deal  ;  and  have 
derived  both  profit  and  pleasure  from  works  of  fan¬ 
cy.  1  do  not  confine  this  term  to  Novels  only  ;  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  good  poetry,  and  from  being  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  fiction  of  the  poets  I  have  been 
led  to  investigate  ancient  history,  and  the  separat¬ 
ing  the  true  from  the  false  was  a  good  exercise  fur 
•  the  mind,  expanding  the  ideas  and  strenirtbening 
the  oieciory.  It  is  not  the  reading  of  works  of  im¬ 


agination  that  perverts  the  judgment  and  vitiates 
the  taste;  it  is  the  reading  them  indlscrimiaatety 
that  is  prejudicial  to  the  young  minds. 

Such  Novels  as  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
John  Moore,  Zeluco  Edtcard,  and  Mordaut^  are  ex¬ 
cellent  moral  lessons,  conveyed  in  clear  and  ele* 
gant  language  ;  the  reading  of  these  and  others  of 
equal  celebrity  must  be  beneficial  to  either  sex,  be* 
ing  at  once  both  an  innocent  and  rational  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  a  source  of  information.  The  Waverly 
novels,  as  they  are  called,  are  also  of  this  class, 
take  them  as  a  whole  ;  tho*  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions,  where  it  has  appeared  tome  the  introduction 
of  low  character  and  language  might  hare  been  a^ 
voided  without  injury  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  the  Author 
who  may  be  justly  styled  the  Master  of  the  magic 
pen;"  his  works  siand  before  the  public,  who  when 
the  fervour  of  enthusiasm  is  a  little  abated,  will  ap» 
predate  their  merit  with  impartiality. 

I  have  lately  been  engaged  in  reading  the  novel 
of  “Fairrim,"  and  must  own  myself  greatly  pleas¬ 
ed  with  it.  The  scene  of  action  is  Rome,  the  peri* 
od  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  fin¬ 
der  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  characters  are  well 
defined,  and  not  multiplied,  so  that  the  events  pro¬ 
ceed  without  confusion ;  a  very  good  idea  may  be 
jgatliered  from  it  of  the  mariners  in  Rome  at  that 
I  period,  of  their  public  shews,  festivals  and  sacri- 
jfices;  of  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies, 
and  many  other  curious  particulars.  Athanasia, 
the  heroine,  is  a  chaste  consistent  and  dignified  fe¬ 
male  :  full  of  tenderness,  but  free  from  levity,  and 
she  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  ligid  frivolity  and 
conceited  arrogance  of  the  lady  Rubella.  The 
male  characters  do  not  stand  very  prominent,  if  we 
except  the  centurian  Sabhsus,  the  old  Christian 
priest  Aurelius,  and  the  slave  Dromo.  The  hero 
Valerius  is  the  narrator  of  his  own  tale,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  properly  and  modestly  places  himself  as 
it  were  in  a  secondary  station.  But  I  mean  not  to 
tire  you  with  my  remarks;  the  work  pleased  me 
and  I  w'Ished  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  most 
gladly  embrace  information  when  it  comes  in  the 
semblance  of  amusement.  If  it  is  consistent  with 
your  plan  to  receive  occasional  communications  on 
this  subject,  I  may  fill  up  some  of  my  leisure  time 
in  giving  the  character  of  such  works  of  genius  and 
imagination,  as  I  may  judge  likely  to  promote  the 
cause  of  domestic  virtue,  moral  rectitude,  or  ration¬ 
al  piety.  DOROTHE.\. 

FOR  tHE  MINERVIAD. 

Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 

“  Most  Women  kave  no  character  at  all." 

The  severity  of  this  sarcastic  couplet  of  Mr.  Pope 
upon  our  sex  has  often  been  animrKlverted  upon.—* 

I  hava  accidentally  met  with  a  letter  from  a  man 
of  sense  to  a  young  female  fiiend,  in  which  the  flip¬ 
pant  malice  of  this  distinguished  Poet  against  us  is 
traced  to  its  source,  and  illustrated  by  several  apt 
quotations.  1  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Minerviad  will  be  pleased  to  see 
some  extracts  from  it,  and  probably  they  may  nev- 
I  er  have  another  opportunliy ;  and  I  therefore  en- 
I  close  them.  M.ARY. 

[  I  must  here  let  yon  into  a  secret,  which,  ’/hile 
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THE  MINEttVIAD. 


it  may  justly  excite  your  indig^oation,  may  preserve 
you  from  deception.  That  extravagant  devotion 
to  youi  sex,  wiiich  perhaps  was  a  serious  passion  in 
the  age  of  chivalry,  came  in  process  of  time,  and 
especially  as  modified  by  the  licentiousness  and  lev* 
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ity  of  the  French  nation,  to  be  a  mere  affair  of  Its  removed  /o  12  CornhiU.  Complete  sets  of  the  2d 


compliment.  The  free  admixture  of  women,  which  < 
gave  so  much  splendor  and  amenity  to  the  French  i 
court,  soon  vitiated  their  manners  ;  and  even  while 
they  enjoyed  the  greatest  influence,  they  ceased  to 
be  respectable.  Wholly  occupied  with  (he  care  of  1 
rendering  themselves  desirable  to  the  men,  they 
neglected  the  culture  of  their  minds  and  the  duties 
of  their  sex.  I'hey  who  possessed  beauty  relied 
upon  that  solely  for  their  power  of  attraction  : 
while  those  less  favored  by  nature  sought  a  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  (graves.  Although  thus  really  de¬ 
based,  they  did  not  exert  a  less  absolute  dominion 
over  courtiers  and  men  of  pleasure  as  frivolous  ami 
vitiated  as  themselves;  but  in  the  qiean  time  they 
lost  the  attachment  cf  the  sober  and  rational,  and 
became  objects  of  contempt  to  men  of  wit.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  high-flown  language  of  ad¬ 
oration  was  Intermixed  with  sly  strokes  of  satire; 
and  at  length  so  mucli  irony  was  joined  with  the 
praise,  that  a  woman  of  sense  would  have  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  an  insult. 

PoFE  had  been  educated  in  the  French  scliool  of 
literature.  Ilis  earliest  ambition  was  to  he  reckon¬ 
ed  a  man  of  wit  and  gallantry  in  the  modest  sense  ; 
and  having  njdurally  a  cold  and  arliflciHi  char¬ 
acter,  be  war  well  fitted  to  assume  the  part  most 
conducive  to  his  reputation.  The  personal  dis-i 
advantages,  too,  under  which  fie  labored,  anVlji 
w’hicii  precluded  hi?  success  as  a  real  lover,  ac-j 
cuiloined  hon  to  fiction  in  his  a<ldre8ses  to  the  sex,j 
and  probably  infused  a  secret  exasperation  into  his* 
feelings  when  they  were  concerned.  | 

f  he  story  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  a  trifling  in-j 
rident  that  really  happened,  and,  (hough  not  of  a 
humourous  nature*,  is  well  calctilaled  to  eiisplay 
that  frivolity  belouging  to  every  thing  in  which  the 
fair  sex  is  concerned,  which  he  assumes  as  the  sub- 
jectofhis  satif  e.  A  favorite  figure,  by  which  he 
cliects  his  pii.pose.  is  that  ofc>mic  and  degrading 
parallel:  as  in  the  following  lines: 

“•Whether  the  nymph  slrall  break  Diana's  law, 

“  Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 

“  Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 

“  Forget  h(  r  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade  ; 

“  Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 

“Or  whether  heav’u  has  doom’d  that  shock  must 
fall." 

“  You  will  smile  at  these  pretty  effiisions  of  m:d- 
Ice,  which  in  truth  have  more  of  flippancy  than 
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Messrs.  Carey  k  Lea,  booksellers,  Philadelphia, 
have  put  to  press  Walter  Scott’s  last  novel,  “  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigil." 


Among  works  preparing  for  publication  in  England 
we  observe.  Specimens  oflHe  American  Poets;  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  a  Preface. 
In  one  vol.  8vo. 

j  W  ashington  Irving  is  now  correcting  the  sheets 
fofhisnew  work,  “  i^rarefjnV/ge-^a//,”  which  Mur¬ 
ray  has  given  him  a  thousand  guineas  for!  As 
groat  anxiety  for  its  apperance,  exists  as  there 
would  be  for  a  novel  of  Scott’s,  or  a  poem  of  By¬ 
ron’s.  There  is  also  a  very  clever  book  just  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  called  “  Europty  bp  a  Citizen 
of  the  United  Slalesy'*'*  which  is  highly  thought  of. 

- / 

FOR  THF.  Ittl.VERVIAD. 

ANACREONTIC. 


A  lady  presents  the  author  wdth  a  Rose# 


If,  when  the  sparkling  goblet  flows, 

I  braid  my  temples  with  tlie  Rose — 
And,  while  reflected  o’er  the  brira 
I  see  the  deejFnipg  blushes  swim, 

'SVilh  wilder  extacy  of  soul 
1  hid  the  tide  of  Baccliu?  roll — 

’Ti?  tliat  the  blush  that  paint?  the  Rosc^ 
A  type  of  fhee,  my  fair,  bestows  ; 

And  bath’d  within  the  cup  I’d  be. 


That  glows  witli  love,  and  glows  of  thee ! 


For  the  answer  to  “ENIGMA"  in  our  last 
A  pair  of  Ukatfs, 


CHARADES. 

My  benevolence  implies  ; 

My  second  doe?  a  hue  comprize  ; 

My  whole  is  what  r.ll  men  will  claim'; 
Which  i  doubt  not  but  soon  you’ll  name. 


If,  when  peeking  soft  repofc, 

Still  in  my  chamber  bloom  the  Rose; 

And  twin’d  in  many  a  wreathed  strings 
O’er  all  iny  couch  a  fragrance  fling. 

Which,  settling  on  my  fervid  breast, 

Sooths  me,  w’ith  charm  of  love,  to  rest— ♦ 

’Tis  that  the  fragrance  of  the  Rose 
The  breathing  of  thy  lip  bestows; 

And  dreams  of  bliss  it  wafts  to  me. 

That  breath  of  love,  and  breathe  of  thee  1 
3. 

Then  come,  thou  dear  one!  sweeter  Rose! 

For  whom  my  re.^lless  fane;  glows — 

Come — whelm  in  dearer  joys  my. soul 
7’han  e’er  it  drew  from  flowing  bowl!— 

Come — and  in  waking  kisses,  deal 
Furh  rapture  as  rny  dream?  reveal  ; 

An<l  while,  with  mingling  soul,  I  sip 
7’he  balmy  fragrance  of  their  lip, 

More — more  than  vision’d  bliss  ’twill  be, 

To  wake  to  love,  and  wake  for  thee  •  YoRicK. 


My  whole  is  what  r.ll  men  wdl  cr.um  ;  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

Which  i  doubt  not  but  soon  you’ll  name.  Mr.  BOOTIf’S  First  Night. — On  Monday  Eve*. 

-  «ing,  .May  6,  will  be  presented,  Shakspeare’s  cele»> 

My  first  will  make  excellent  food  for  your  table ;  hrated  Tragedy,  in  5  acts,  called  RICHARD  THE 
My  next  you  may  read  more  than  once  in  this  lay;  THIRD,  Or  the  Battle  of  Bostcorlh  Field. 

My  whole’s  of  a  nation  reported  in  fable  ■•*• 

To  have  perish’d  by  birds,  in  a  terrible  f:av.  True  fy  Greene^  Printers^  MercJwnitP  Hall 


